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DANGERS OF THE SEA. 


_“ My lads,” said I, “you perceive the 
' situation of this ship; we have been carry- 
' ing a hard press of canvass all day, and yet 
we have lost ground, and are much nearer 
the rocks now than we were in the morn- 
ing; night is coming on, and it will be 
worse than useless to attempt to beat off 
| shore in this gale of wind; we must now wear 
) ship, and stand off under a press of canvass, 
and should the wind favor us two points, we 
| shall weather Diego Ramirez; but if the 
wind should break the ship off, why then 
we must run through the channel between 
the island and the coast. ‘There are some 
sunken rocks laid down on the chart, but 
with a good look out, we may clear them. 
You see, then, our salvatfon depends much 
on your firmness and activity. Let there 
| be no confusion or insubordination ; away, 
then, to your stations, and stand by to wear 
ship !” 

This order was promptly obeyed. The 
lee fore tack was stretched along to the 
Windlass, and the braces were manned. 

“ Are you all ready fore and aft?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” was the reply. 

“Put your helm up, and round in the af- 
ter yards!’ ‘he main top-sail shook vio- 
lently. ‘* Square away the head-yards!” 
The ship immediately paid off before the 
Wind, and for a few minutes ran asif driven 
by a thousand furies ; presently, however, 
she came up, and took the wind on the star- 
board quarter. ‘Haul in your larboard 
braces fore and aft !—heave down the fore- 
tack, and gather aft the fore-sheet—right 
your helm—belay all, and steady out the 
bowlines.” The ship came up to the wind, 
» but its violence hove her down nearly to the 
quick-work. 

“She has come up two points, sir,” said 
the helmsman. 





Jesus! 





Ship Chauncey on a Lee Shore. 


Thank God, said I, inwardly—two more 
points and all issafe. ‘‘ Away there, aloft! 
my lads; loose the mainsail, and reef it.” 

The first officer looked me directly in the 
face, as much as to say, ‘‘ She will not bear 
it, sir.’ ‘‘ She must bear it,” cried I, ‘ or 
the masts shall go out of her, for there is no 
alternative.” 

The mainsail was loosed and reefed, and 
the weather clew-garnet was slacked down, 
while the tack was hove down with the 
windlass ; then the sheet was hauled close 
aft. With this broad sheet of canvass in 
her centre, she dashed through the foaming 
billows with her lee-gunwale under water. 
Her head now looked up four points to 
windward of the island, but darkness was 
gathering fast upon us. ‘The bearings of 
each point of land were accurately taken 
and noted; and now, to add to the disas- 
ters of this fearful night, the lee pump would 
not keep the ship free, and the spirits of the 
sailors began to sink. 

At ten P. M. the gale moderated, and, 
the ship being more upright, the weather 
pump was rigged, and she was soon free. 
By this time 1 judged we were nearly abreast 
of the island. I was not mistaken in my 
conjecture, for as the wind lulled, the roar- 
ing of the breakers dashing against the 
rocks washeard. At midnight, it fell away 
entirely calm, and the sound of the break- 
ers became clearer, and more distinctly 
heard. Perilous as had been our situation 
during the whole day, it was now rendered 
infinitely more so, by this dread calm. 

There was not a breath of air, andgthe 
ship becoming quite unmanageable, she 
was driven by the heavy south-west spell di- 
rectly towards the rocks. There we lay un- 
til the morning broke. During the night, 
nothing was heard but the roaring noise of 
the surf, which broke like an immense cat- 
aract against the rocks, intermingled occa- 








| doily round, 


sionally with the screams of numerous sea- 
fowls, which had sought shelter from the 
storm. A sight the most appalling present- 
ed itself that can possibly be imagined ; 
there we lay within three cables’ length of 
the rocks, upon which the sea broke as 
high as our top-mast heads, without a single 
breath of wind; the heavy swell was forc- 
ing the ship nearer and nearer, every mo- 
ment, to certain destruction. The cables 
and anchors were entirely useless, for there 
was no bottom with a hundred and sixty 
fathoms’ line; the boats, too, were of no 
service, on account of the tremendous high 
swell. It was a moment of deep and pain- 
ful suspense. In twenty minutes, witout 
any wind, the ship would be dashed into a 
thousand pieces, and all hands would be in 
eternity. I thought on my home, and the 
dear objects I had left behind. I thought 
on that Being whom I had so often offend- 
ed, and inwardly ejaculated a prayer for 
mercy. ‘The seamen were silent and sol- 
emn, and had prepared themselves, by tak- 
ing off every thing but their shirts and trou- 
sers, to buffet the angry breakers before 
them. We had, previously to this, set 
every sail that we could get on the ship, so 
as to catch the least puff of air that might 
pass by. Now we were within one and a 
half cable’s length of the rocks, and the 
wind from the rebounding breakers, falling 
heavily upon our canvass, forced the ship 
ahead twice her length. ‘The sun rose 
clear, and not a cloud was seen in the heay- 
ens as the glorious orb ascended upon his 
A light cat’s-paw came danc- 
ing over the glassy bosom of the deep, di- 
rectly off the land. The yards were -quick- 
ly trimmed, the light sails shivered and 
swelled out from the masts, and, ere long, 
the whole surface of the water was ruffled 
with the increasing breeze. ‘The topsails, 
as if relieved from violent labor, fell asleep. 
She starts—she moves through the water— 
she is safe! In fifteen minutes she was 
running, with topmast and lower studding- 
sails set, at the rate of seven knots per 
hour, directly from the land. Wesat down 
that morning to our homely meal, overpow- 
ered with gratitude to Almighty God, for 
this extraordinary act of his mercy, in deign- 
ing to grant our deliverance from a violent 
death, and preserving the ship in safety. 
Life on the Ocean. 
| Published by Waite, Peirce & Co. No. 1, Cornhi'l, Boston. 





Moral Tales. 


LOUISA MANSFIELD. 


Part Turn. 








We now see the young wife ina house 
of her own, engaging for the first time in 
the cares and pleasures of housekeeping. 
It is one of the most interesting situations 
in which a young woman can be placed, 
and of the most important, as there is gen- 
erally a development, always a trial of the 
powers and resources, of the mental and 
moral qualities which mark what the wo- 
man is to be for life; whether she appre- 
ciates justly the true objects for which she 
is to live, and whether she has principle 
and steadiness to embrace and follow out 
those modes of thinking and acting which 
will insure happiness to herself and others. 
«* As we sow, so shall we also reap,’’ and 
this is truly the seed time of life. There is 
a sudden and gratifying consciousness of 
her own importance when a young girl finds 
herself, all at once, the mistress of an es- 
tablishment, and the keeper of another’s 
happiness. Everything looks bright around 
her, yet it is a situation of danger. She 
may be compared to a child in a garden of 
flowers, where there are many paths; some 
leading to quiet bowers and trees of excel- 








lent fruit; and some to waste and desolate 
places, receptacles of rubbish and over- 
grown with weeds. Happy she in whom 
duty is a paramount principle, and who has 
prudence and discretion to guide her ; who 
is not led to chase golden butterflies, till 
she finds herself in a barren, unsheltered 
field, but who keeps the strait path with her 
object always in view, and who contents 
herself with such flowers as she can culti- 
vate upon its borders. 

Louisa Mansfield, now Mrs. Wakeman, 
was for a few weeks happy in her new situ- 
ation. She felt a vague desire to do what 
was right. She felt that it was a duty to 
economize, and she had determined that she 
would economize. But it was not so easy 
a matter. She dressed plainly, and she 
thought her husband sometimes looked dis- 
appointed and dissatisfied with her appear- 
ance, particularly if he brought, as he some- 
times did, a friend to dine or take tea with 
him. This would never do; every young 
wife likes to look well in the eyes of her 
husband and her husband’s friends; and 
there was besides a palpable incongruity 
between such a very fine house, and such a 
very plain mistress. Besides, Laura Jones 
laughed at her, and she did not like to be 
laughed at; so, rich dresses and handsome 
ornaments weré substituted for simple at- 
tire. ‘I will economize in other things,” 
said shp, “I will have cheap help, and keep 
a cheap table.” 

But she found her cheap help, very poor 
help. Her two girls were ignorant, wilful, 
and presuming, knowing neither their place 
nor their duty; and when she had taken 
pains to teach them, they left her for places 
where they could get higher wages. Her 
very plain dinners were very badly cooked, 
and Mr. Wakeman who had been accustom- 
ed to a good table at a public hotel, and 
who thought a good deal of his eating, 
sometimes left the house without touching 
a morsel. 

Louisa would not have minded oversee- 
ing and assisting, but her handsome dresses 
were quite out of place in the kitchen, and 
she had began to have a nervous sense of 
the ridicule attached to incongruity. Be- 
sides, she had a great deal else to attend to. 
She could not trust her fine furniture to the 
care of either of her two servants, even if 
they had time to attend to it, which they 
had not; and as she was neat, and liked to 
see everything in order, her feet and arms 
fairly ached when she was through with her 
morning’s work. In consequence, when 
she should have met her husband after his 
day’s labor, bright and cheerful ; she was 
frequently tired, dull, and dispirited. 

To save trouble, she abandoned the 
cheerful, back parlor where they had at first 
taken their meals, for a dingy basement 
room, where they had a constant smell of 
gas in consequence of a bad draught in the 
chimney. William Wakeman was one of 
the gayest creatures in the world, fond of 
light, and cheerfulness, and ease; fond of 
having his friends about him in a sociable 
way; fond of humor, and light literature, 
and criticism. One great attraction in 
Louisa before their marriage had been. her 
knowledge of new books, and her spriglitly 
way of talking about them. But she had 
now, no leisure for reading. She thought 
it necessary to make a great many calls, and 
these, with shopping, and dress, and domes- 
tic duties took up all her time and attention. 
Her husband brought home the new publi- 
cations, but they remained untouched, and 
when he asked her opinion about them, she 
had none to give. The poor dinners, and 
the dingy, gaseous room, prevented Mr. 
Wakeman from asking his friends to his 
house in a social way, and he sometimes 
found his home very dull. 

One evening, after sitting along time 
thoughtfully, he said suddenly, ‘ Louisa, 
we are not very gay, are we?” “ Not very,” 











YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








« Why do not you ask your young friends 
sometimes to take tea and spend the eve- 
ning with you?” 

“{ cannot ask them into that hateful 
basement room; and it is so much trouble 
with our poor =servants to make any 
change.” *“* * ; 

‘Could you not get tea yourself, once in 
a while ?” 

“1 should not mind it if we lived in a 
different style, but it would be incongruous 
in our elegant rooms, if I should be Blown 
waiter.” 

“Deuce take it, I'll get tea and bake 
waffles myself. My sides long for a little 
mirth and laughter; it is solong since they 
have had a good shaking. Are we never to 
see our friends of an evening ?” 

“We must give a large party.” 

«* What, one of those crowded, cold, un- 
comfortable things. I am tired and bored 
to death every time I go to one; and they 
must be terribly expensive.” 

“ Yes, but it is necessary to give one or 
two in a season, if you would not be forgot- 
ten and thrown out of society, entirely. It 
is the way a great many do. They never 
see any company except when they give a 
large party, and that answers ; you are con- 
sidered in society, and people are satisfied.” 

“It would never satisfy me, but I suppose 
it must be done.” 

‘“‘ Yes, and the sooner the better.” * 

So, invitations were given for a large 
party, and preparations were made on a 
very extensive scale. Every thing was pro- 
cured of the most expensive kind, and ar- 
ranged in the most expensive manner. Of 
course, the two poor servants could be of 
little use, and the requisite number of at- 
tendants was procured from a neighboring 
hotel. But the trouble of preparing and 
seeing to every thing herself, the anxiety 
that it might not go, off well, and the cross 
accidents which were continually occurring 
between her own awkward domestics, and 
the important, conceited assistants, so wea- 
ried and perplexed our young housekeeper, 
as to take away every thing like ease and 
natural spirits. Her cheeks burned with 
nervous excitement, her head ached, her 
gaiety was spasmodic and artificial, and 
though her pride was on the whole gratified, 
neither she nor her husband had any true, 
heartfelt enjoyment from the beginning to 
the end of the affair. The next day, and 
for several days it was dreary enough, clear- 
ing away, and living on messes of sweet 
things, to save them, and economize. 

“I say, Louisa,” said her husband on 
the second day; “I am tired of Charlotte 
de Russe and jelly; I want a good dinner 
of roast beef and boiled chickens, with my 
favorite pudding, and I am determined to 
have them, and have them well cooked too, 
and hot upon the table at the exact hour for 
dinner.” 

** And who will cook them?” 

“* Have you no cook ?” ; 

“You know what our cook is?” 

“Why have you not a better?” 

“I am trying to economize. A good 
cook must have high wages, and cooking 
must be her business; which it cannot be, 
unless there are at least two other servants 
in a house like this.” 

“‘T wish we were in a small house. We 
can have nothing comfortable, because we 
are sovery grand. Is there no way of liv- 
ing at our ease, and enjoying ourselves as 
other people do?’”’ 

“Yes, by spending money as other peo- 
ple do,” : 

“Then I beg you tospend as much mon- 
ey as is necessary. I believe we have be- 
gun wrong; but I would rather live in New- 
gate, than to keep on in this poor, meagre, 
dull, uncomfortable way.” 

This was what Louisa had been wishing 
to hear. She longed to live in style, and 
spend money freely; but she wished the 
proposition to come from her husband. She 
had made an effort to economize, and her 
conscience was satisfied. Let Emily Marsh 
say what she chose, she could now-throw 
the responsibility upon her husband. She 
but followed her husband’s wishes, and it 
was her duty to try to please him. ss. s. a. 


A Beavtirut Tuovent.—“I was walking 
with Wilberforce in his verandah,” says a friend, 
“ watching for the opening of a night blooming 
cereus. As we stood by in expectation, it sud- 
denly burst wide open before us. “It reminds 
me,” said he, as we admired its beauty, “of the 
dispensations of Divine Providence first breaking 
on the glorified eye, when they shall fully unfold 
to the view, and appear as beautiful as they are 
complete.” 


Narrative. 





THE BROKEN HEART. 

BY MRS. FRANCES H. B. BROWN. 
The following narrative is strictly true. The 
young woman and the man who ruined her and 
brought her to a premature grave, resided in | 
this city. She was a professor of religion, and | 
was a lovely, amiable, and interesting girl. 
Editor of the Boston Young Lady’s Friend. 











It was on a beautiful day in May,—for 
there are beautiful days even in this fickle 
month, though commonly succeeded by un- 
comfortable and stormy weather,—that a 
blooming young girl was seen threading her 
way through one of the principal streets of 
Boston. As she proceeded, she came, by 
a sudden turn, in contact with a tall gentle- 
man, of dark complexion. It was evident | 
from his ardent gaze, and from the blush 
which overspread her countenance, that 
they had met before. Elizabath S. was a 
beautiful girl. She had a bright, happy 
countenance, which threw a gleam of light 
into the heart of the beholder. She was 
about nineteen, of middle height, and of a 
form of beautiful proportions. She was the 
eldest daughter of a widowed mother, in 
the humble walks of life, but who had man- 
aged by her industry and frugality to bring 
up their children until they were able to 
maintain themselves. ‘* Have I the happi- 
ness to meet you again?” inquired Mr. D. 
at the same time affectionately taking her 
hand, and giving her a look of tenderness 
which he knew well how to assume. His 
tone and look sunk deep into the heart of 
Elizabeth. He saw his advantage, and re- 
solved to make the most of it. Alas, that 
confiding woman should be made the dupe 
of designing man! A young man of re- 
spectability had been paying his addresses 
to Elizabeth for a year or two. She was 
soon, however, persuaded, by the superior 
beauty and addresses of Mr. D. to dismiss 
him. He felt it deeply, for he loved her 
with all the ardor of a devoted heart. But 
what a retribution awaited the deluded, de- 
ceived girl! Mr. D. having thus far suc- 
ceeded in his wicked designs, was embold- 
ened to proceed still farther. He knew that 
Elizabeth had saved a few hundred dollars 
by her economy and industry, His only 
object was to get possession of that and her 
person, and then cast her off, as he would 
throw aside aworn-out garment. She never 
for one moment suspected anything dishon- 
orable from him, but thought him the very 
soul of honor. How could she suspect him, 
when he fixed those black brilliant eyes 
upon her, and assured her that she was 
dearer to him than life? She fell into the 
snare. 

After a few months’ acquaintance, he 
persuaded her to consent to a private mar- 
riage, giving as a reason that he was some- 
what embarrassed in his pecuniary affairs, 
and that he could not, therefore, make the 
appearance he wished ; but that, in a short 
time he would acknowledge her to the world 
as his bride. Elizabeth had a kind moth- 
er, and brothers and sisters. Why did she 
not confide inthem? Why not ask their 
advice? The villain had cautioned her not 
todo so. The poor girl had many misgiv- 
ings while making her hasty preparations 
to go to Providence to be married. “O 
that I could confide in my mother,” thought 
she. But he had bound her by a solemn 
oath not todo so. When she represented 
the importance of acquainting her friends 
of their contemplated marriage, he would 
reply, by inquiring what possible difference 
it could make, whether they knew it then, or 
in a few months from that time. They 
went to Providence, and she was married, 
as she supposed, to the man she loved with 
all the tenderness and devotion of which a 
woman’s heart is capable. After their re- 
turn to Boston, Elizabeth’s friends had 
some suspicions that the character of D. 
was bad. Her mother endeavored to per- 
suade her to dismiss him. But all the poor 
girl could reply was, “‘ Ah, mother, it is too 
late!” At length her friends ascertained 
that D. had a wife residing in a neighbor- 
ing State! The news fell upon the ears of 
Elizabeth like a death-knell. . The. mar- 
riage ceremony had been a mere farce, got 
up by D. and some of his vile associates, 
one of whom officiated as a clergyman! 
“O!” exclaimed she, “is it possible he has 
deceived me? It cannot be. There sure- 





ly is some mistake about it. He has ene- 


mies, who are plotting his ruin. I will not 
believe it.” Her anxiety, however, increas- 
ed every day in proportion as the difficulty 
of concealing her peculiar situation increas- 
ed. Her health, which had been excellent, 
had now become delicate. While these 
disclosures were made in relation to the 
character of D. he was absent from the 
city. As soon as Elizabeth saw him, upon 
his return, she fixed her tearful eyes upon 
him, and exclamed, ‘Is it possible you have 
deceived me? Can it betrue that I am not 


‘your wife, and must my hitherto untarnish- 


ed character be ruined?” ‘Can my Eliza- 
beth,’’ said he, in reply, ‘‘ doubt the truth 
and constancy of one who loves her better 
than life?” ‘Then dispel the dreadful 
doubts,’’ said she, ‘‘ which have nearly 
broken my heart.’’ He gave her one of his 
blandest smiles, and bade her be calm. ‘I 
was married,” said he, ‘‘ about three years 
since, but was divorced on account of the 
inconstancy of my wife. I did not tell you 
this, because I feared you would -make it an 
objection to our union, and I felt that I 
could not live without you.” 

Thus did this villain add another false- 
hood to the black catalogue of his crimes. 
He succeeded in persuading Elizabeth to 
believe he had enemies in Boston, and in- 
ducing her to proceed with him to New 
York city. The artless girl drank in the 
poison of his tongue, and they immediately 
left. She took with her all her money, the 
hard earnings of several years, and, in the 
simplicity of unaffected confidence, placed 
it in the hands of her betrayer. His object 
was now accomplished. Upon their arrival 
in New York city, they put up at a hotel. 
Wishing to make a few small purchases, she 
requested D. to accompany her, which he 
seemed rather reluctant to do. Elizabeth 





raised her eyes to his face, and discovered 
| an expression she had never seen there be- 

fore. A cold, contemptuous smile sat upon 
his lip. A strange, indefinable sensation 
seized Elizabeth’s heart, and, in spite of 
her efforts to the contrary, tears forced 
themselves to her eyes. He however ac- 
companied her. They had walked but a 
few rods before they were met by a female 
who accosted D. in the most familiar man- 
ner, and to whom he introduced Elizabeth 
as his sister! Ah, thought she, I see now 
that it is too true; I am a ruined girl. 
She grasped his arm to prevent herself from 
falling to the ground. He saw her emo- 
tion, but made no remark. As she felt too 
unwell to proceed, they returned. He ac- 
companied her to the door of the hotel, 
took leave of her and never returned ! 
“This was the last time she ever saw 
him!’ She retired to her chamber in all 
the agony of despair, and yet she fondly 
clung to the hope of his returning to explain 
his conduct. The evening came, but he 
came not. The night also, and the morn- 
ing, and yet no tidings of D. What pen 
could portray the sufferings of that wretch- 
ed girl! A stranger, in astrange city, and 
the lonely occupant of a chamber in a large 
hotel. Day after day she sat at the win- 
dow, watching the multitude as they passed, 
in the vain hope of seeing D. or some one 
she knew! but each day brought nothing 
but disappointment. One morning as she 
sat thus overwhelmed with sorrow, she was 
startled by a knock at the door. She im- 
mediately opened it, and beheld the gentle- 
man who kept the house. He inquired if 
she wished longer to occupy the room— 
stated that the gentleman who brought her 
there had left unceremoniously, and without 
paying his board. What could she answer? 
Her trembling limbs had scarcely strength 
to support her. The gentleman saw her 
emotion and pitied her, and, as she turned 
deadly pale, he led her to a chair. She 
was soon somewhat relieved by a flood of 
tears. Shé then informed him that she was 
totally unable to account for the absence of 
her husband—that she had not seen him 
since the first day she came to the city, and 
that she had felt unwilling to leave, as he 
might return, after she had left. After 
making some inquiries about their mar- 
riage, &c. the gentleman informed her that 
since her husband had left so abruptly, he 
had made some inquiries in relation to him, 
and had ascertained that his character was 
infamous; and that he pitied her if she had 
fallen into his net. He informed her that 
he had imposed upon and seduced several 
respectable females, under the pretence of 
marriage; that he had been a married man 
for several years, and had then a lawful 
wife. He then advised her to retnrn to her 





friends, stating, that if she had no means of 
paying her board, she was welcome to it. 
Being entirely destitute of money, she dis- 
posed of some articles of clothing and jew- 
elry, and realized sufficient money to ena- 
ble her to return to her friends. When she 
reached her home, she threw herself at her 
mother’s feet and exclaimed, ‘‘ Can you re- 
ceive and forgive me, my dear mother? [ 
have come home to die with you. I feel 
that I cannot long survive the ruin of my 
hopes and character. O, say that you for- 
gige me, and [ can die in peace, for I feel 
that God has forgiven his erring but peni- 
tent child. My greatest sin consists in not 
making you my confidant.” Thus did the 
poor girl lament her imprudence. She lin- 
gered a few weeks in a disconsolate state of 
mind, and then died in the arms of her 
mother, the heart-broken victim of perfidy 
and cruelty. 











Descriptive. 








EGYPTIAN HOUSE. 
Our Engraving represents an Egyptian 
house, such as is met with at Alexandria 
and Cairo. Many of the houses have slight 
constructions upon their roofs, made of 
wickerwork of bamboo stalks and leaves, 
forming little closets in which they sever- 
ally sleep. These closets afford privacy for 
their beds, and defend them from the co- 
pious dews which frequently fall. An open 
court surrounded with high walls, fronts the 
dwelling. Within this court, all the do- 
mestic duties of the household are perform- 
ed, hidden from public view. In Lima, 
and several other of the South American 
cities, the houses are similarly constructed, 
with this difference—instead of one individ- 
ual house being furnished with an exclu- 
sive court, it is but an open area, around 
which the separate dwellings of several fam- 
ilies-are arranged, having but a single en- 
trance from the street.—Pictorial Iilustra- 
tions of the Bible. 








Morality. 


Translated from the French for the Youth’s Companion. 


THE GOOD CONSCIENCE. 


A band of robbers had introduced them- 
selves secretly, by night, into a provincial 
city in France. They had scaled several 
houses, opened and emptied repositories of 
plate, and forced open chests and bureaus. 
They had managed their enterprise with 
such skill and address, that although sever- 
al persons had heard a noise, none had been 
surprised. They had gone to the richest 
houses, had chosen the hours the most fa- 
vorable to their design; they had made 
their visits earlier, where the family were in 
the habit of retiring early, and had waited 
till a later hour in others. In short, it was 
evident that they had been directed and in- 
structed, by some one acquainted in the 
place, and that their entrance into and de- 
parture from the city had been facilitated, 
by means of the roofs and windows of some 
houses next the wall, where traces of their 
passage was observable. 

In one of these houses lived a carpenter, 
named Benoit. Upon him suspicion fell, 
partly because he had not been long a resi- 
dent in the city, and his grave face, con- 
tracted eyebrows, and a long scar across 
his face, inspired people with a sort of dis- 
like of him. He seldom spoke, even to his 
wife, and though he was in other respects 4 


made him feared by the neighbor’s wives, 
who pitied Mrs. Benoit extremely. 

He did not beat or abuse his son Sylves- 
ter, but he required from him prompt and 
unhesitating obedience, and made him work 
though he was only seven years old. So 
the little boys of the neighborhood, who saw 
Sylvester leave his play, and run off to work 





as fast as his legs could carry him, at his 


good husband, yet this habit of taciturnity | 
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father’s approach, were terribly afraid of 
Benoit, and called him the wicked Benoit. 

Besides this, it was known that he had 
followed different trades, that he had been 
once a soldier, that he had met with many 
adventures ; and as he never related any of 
these, people concluded that he had no good 
ones to relate. 

As soon as they began to suspect him, 
every circumstance was collected which 
could confirm these suspicions. It was re- 
membered that Benoit, who never went to 
the tavern, had been there the evening be- 
fore the robbery, and had drunk there in 
company with two men, with whom he 
seemed to converse on terms of great fa- 
miliarity. ‘These two men, unprepossess- 
ing enough in their appearance, were stran- 
gers in the place, and had not been seen 
since the robbery. A neighbor declared 
that having by qhance looked out of his 
window, at eleven o’clock that night, he 
had seen Benoit’s door half open, though 
there was no light in the shop; and Benoit, 
it was known, always went to bed at nine 
o'clock. 

Finally, they examined the place where 
the robbers had made their escape, and 
where in their hurry, they had dropped a sil- 
ver spoon; and it was exactly opposite to 
the window of Benoit’s barn. An end ofa 
rope was fastened to this window, and the 
marks made by a ladder against the wall 
were visible ; also a print of aman’s foot on 
the window-sill. 

In consequence of all this, Benoit was 
arrested and put in prison. He allowed 
himself to be conducted there very quietly, 
for he was innocent. This was the true 
account of the matter. An old soldier, 
named Trappe, a comrade of Benoit, had 
established himself in the place, not long 
before, as a wig-maker. He had formerly 
saved Benoit’s life, when they were hard 
pressed by the enemy, so that Benoit re- 
ceived him in a friendly manner, though he 
did not like his character. Trappe was a 
boaster, a liar, and as Benoit suspected, a 
rogue. 

The evening before the robbery, Trappe 
came to find him, saying that two of their 
old comrades, having served in the same 
regiment, was passing through the city, and 
that he must come and drink a bottle of 
wine with them. He reminded him at the 
same time that it was the anniversary of the 
battle in which he had saved his life; and 
after that, Benoit did not feel at liberry to 
refuse. He even wished to pay for the en- 
tertainment, but they would not consent. 
They tried to make him drink, and to make 
him talk; for Trappe and his two com- 
rades were part of the band who were to en- 
ter the city that night. ‘They hoped to ob- 
tain from Benoit some information, and 
also to make him intoxicated, so that he 
might not hear what should go on in the 
house. However Benoit said little, and did 
not get intoxicated ; his head was however 
alittle disturbed, and he slept more sound- 
ly than common. 

The next morning, he perceived that the 
door df his shop was open ;_he was astonish- 
ed at it, as he was sure that he had closed 
it. He ascended to the granary, and found 
the window open, which he had also left 
shut. He perceived also, that a bag of 
grain had been moved from the place where 
he left it. To be Continued. 
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ORIGINAL. 


LIGHT. 


The holy Bible says God made the sun 
to give light by day, and the moon and 
stars to give it by night; and we all know 
what a blessed and beautiful thing that 
light is, whether it streams through the 
window in the early morning, or lies upon 
the hill top and along the meadow at eve- 
ning. Oh yes, light is a blessed thing, 
whether it be the golden radiance of the 
sun, or the soft silvery brightness of the 
moon—and the pale faint light which comes 
down from the stars, as they lie by thou- 
sands scattered over the blue sky, is not 


| that light also beautiful ? 


But there is another light which illumines 
our world with ano less beautiful radiance. 


It comes not from the blue sky, yet it is 
_ from heaven, God gives it to the children 
| of his love. 


It shines not on the mountain, 
or the stream, the tree or the flower, but in 


\ the soul. In the soul of alittle child it is 


often shining, in the soul of the mother and 
of the father ; in a word, it shines in the 
soul of every truly good man, or woman, or 
child. 

Esther was a good girl. Her mother had 
often told her there was nothing really ter- 
rible but sin, and that she ought never to 
be afraid when she was doing right. Once 
she was sent on an errand to a house half a 
mile from her own home, and separated 
from it by a little stream and a wood lot. 
Esther had often been through the forest 
with her brother, and was supposed to know 
the road, but by some mistake she had left 
the travelled path, which was only a nar- 
row one, and wandered away some distance 
from it. She knew it not for a long time, 
but at length the fearful conviction ‘‘ I am 
lost’? came over her. Her first feeling was 
one of terror, but it passed away in a mo- 
ment, and a bright smile played on her 
cheek as she repeated half audibly “‘I am 
doing right, and I need not be afraid ;” 
and she was not afraid. A sweet, soft light 
was in her eye, but a still sweeter light was 
shining in her inmost soul, as she stood all 
alone in the deep, dark forest, that summer 
afternoon. 

**T know God will keep me, for I am do- 
ing right,” she murmured again as she 
turned to retrace her steps. On and on she 
walked, but came at last only to the same 
little brook which before had stopped her 
progress. ‘It is apretty brook,” said she, 
and took up the bright drops and scattered 
them around in her childish glee. ‘‘I wish 
1 knew where the bridge is, but I will goin 
another path I see yonder,” and she gath- 
ered the daisies and the buttercups that 
looked so fresh and fair. At last the sun 
set, and little Esther was still in the wood. 
Dark and long shadows fell on her little fai- 
ry-likes figure, but no shadow was on her 
soul. The bright beautiful light was shin- 
ing there. She sat down to rest, a little 
star gleamed through the opening branches 
of an oak. ‘‘ When | die, perhaps I shall 
live in one of those stars,’ said she, ‘‘ for 
uncle George says they are great worlds. 
I wonder if they have pretty flowers and 
birds there.” . When it was quite dark, 
Esther could not see to walk further, and 
she would have been afraid had not the 
stars looked so kindly at her through the 
leaves. ‘I will pray toGod to keep me 
from being afraid,’ and she knelt down on 
the soft grass, and prayed; and He listened, 
and the light in her soul grew still brighter, 
and brighter. ‘I will lie down here, for 
mother will send for me soon, I know.” 
And with one hand under her little head, 
did she lie in the sweetest repose under that 
old oak tree, when three hours afterwards 
she was found by one of the many neigh- 
bors, who were searching the wood and 
stream for her. ‘ Esther, were you not 
frightened?’ said the stout old man as he 
lifted her in his arms to carry her home. 
The little creature opened her eyes wide at 
the strange question. ‘‘ Frightened! why 
I was not doing wrong. Why should I be 
afraid?’ Esther was six years old. 


Thirty years afterward, on a bed support- 
ed by several pillows, lay a dying female ; 
she had been in pain, but was quiet now. 
I would have liked to take the hand of some 
little boy or girl and led them -to the side 
of that dying bed. It was not a sad place, 
oh no! where the good die, it is never sad. 
Angels are there, and the Saviour. On the 
face of the dying one, was a sweet repose. 
“Esther, are you afraid to die?’’ said an 
aged neighbor to her. ‘ Afraid,” gently 
whispered she, ‘‘ does not God call me home, 
and shall I be afraid to go with him?” 
Esther had seen many dark hours, but they 
had not been all dark. In sickness and 
suffering, there had been light in her 
soul, sometimes fervent and feeble, but 
often bright and clear, lighting it up 
with a glow like heaven. Much joy had 
Esther known, much of earthly bliss, but 
she wished for a richer joy, and she knew 
it was to be found in heaven, and therefore 
she was glad to go, when God wished her 
to. The holy light in her soul had made 
life peaceful, it had kept her from sin, it 
had brought her near to God, and the Sa- 
viour, and angels, and all that is holy and 
good. That beautiful, that blessed light is 
called Faith, ‘It is the gift of. God.” 
May He give it unto you, little children, and 
unto me, that it may shine in our hearts all 
our lives, and lead us to heaven when we 
die, where Esther and all those who have 
had light in their souls, will shine like the 








stars forevermore. M. N. 
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THE PEACEMAKERS., 


Blessed are the peace makcrs.”? 


Yes, blessed indeed are the peacemakers. | 


** Blessed’ means happy; and Jesus said 
that peacemakers were a happy sect of peo- 
ple. Who are peacemakers? They are 
men, or women, cr children, who try to 
make peace between two persons who have 
quarrelled. A little boy or a little girl may 
be apeacemaker if they wish. Shall I tell 
you how they can be? 

Suppose you had two sisters, who had 
quarrelled with each other, and who hated 
each other, and would not speak to each 
other. If you went and tried to make them 
love each other, and if they listened to what 
you said, and went and kissed and forgave 
one another, then you would be their peace- 
maker. You would have made peace and 
love between your two sisters. Little chil- 
dren should try to be peacemakers when- 
ever they can. I am afraid there are a 
great many boys and girls wholike to make 
hatred and anger between each other, and 
who do not care about making peace. But, 
my child, I hope you will not be like them. 
I hope you will seek that nothing but peace 
and love may be between your playfellows. 
Do not go and tell tales of your sister to 
your brother, but let your love try to cover 
another’s faults. Would you not wish to 
be like Jesus? Well, he was indeed a 
Peacemaker. I daresay you remember how 
he was our Peacemaker. Why, you know, 
after Adam ate of the tree of the garden, he 
became the enemy of God. ‘There was no 
peace between God and him; and God 
must have shown his anger by sending 
him and all other sinners to hell, had not 
his dear Son Jesus Christ made peace be- 
tween his Father and us. Jesus was will- 
ing to die instead of sinners, and He shed 
his blood upon the cross, and so made peace 
between his Father and us. This was 
how “ Jesus made peace by the blood of the 
cross.” Now, my dear child, I hope you 
will try and be like Jesus, and not only be 
forgiving and kind yourself, but do all you 
can to make others se too. 

Why do I talk to you so much about try- 
ing to be a peacemaker? One reason is, 
because Jesus commands you to be so; and 
another reason is, because you will be hap- 
pier yourself, and will make others happy 
if you are. But there is one more reason 
yet, why I wish you to be a peacemaker. 
It is this; that I know if you do not seek 
for peace and love now, you can never go 
to heaven. Those who are always quarrel- 
ling @ith each other, cannot expect to go to 
heaven. O! no. Noone quarrels in heav- 
en; all is peace and love there ; and if you 
wish to join those happy angels when you 
die, you must seek to live in love and peace 
now. 

What promise does Jesus give to peace- 
makers? ‘ Blessed are the peacemakers ;”’ 
and why are they blessed? ‘ For-they 
shall be called the children of God.” 

O! how happy to be a child of God! to 
have a kind heavenly Father to love you ! 
But remember that the children of Jesus 
are fond of peace and love; they hate all 
anger, strife and unkindness. It is only the 
devil who has children who are unkind and 
who are always quarrelling with one anoth- 
er. God's children are like Jesus, and Je- 
sus was full of love and kindness. God 
cannot take children to heaven, who will 
not live in love in this world. 

Heaven is a home of love, and the family 
there are all a family of love. How then 
could they take a child into heaven who 
had not learned .to live in love in this 
world? Why, if such a child could get to 
heaven, it would make all the angels un- 
happy, and they would long for it to be sent 
out again, for it would disturb all their 
peace and happiness. 

My child, if you wish to go to heaven, 
you must pray that your heart may become 
a heart of love now; for the Bible tells us 
that if we do not love our brothers and sis- 
ters, and those around us, we cannot love 
God. Go and pray then to Jesus; ask him 
to send his Holy Spirit into your heart; 
ask him to make you full of love and peace 
to those around you, that you may seek to 
be kind to every one. Then will you be 
indeed happy; you will be happy in having 
God’s blessing, and in making others hap- 
py in this world; and you will be happy in 
heaven with God who is love, and with Je- 
sus who is love, when you die. 











ORIGINAL, 
ASTONISHED INDIANS. 


Here is a picture of an Englishman, and 


a Mechanic, and three Indians. The sto- 
ry is this:—A Missionary had broken the 
iron work of his wagon. In order to mend 
it, he built a blacksmith’s forge; then kill- 
ed a goat, and made a bellows with its skin 
—then he instructed one of the natives how 
to blow the bellows, and kindle a fire, and 
heat the iron, so that he could weld it to- 
gether. While the Missionary and his 
mechanic were thus employed, some of the 
chiefs came to see what he was doing, and 
were astonished to see the iron made red 
hot and soft, so that he could ‘tie it to- 
gether again.” 

Thus the Missionaries not only teach the 
Heathen the Gospel; but they instruct 
them in the arts of civilized life, by which 
means they enjoy many comforts to which 
before they were strangers. 








Benevolence. 


A BLIND BOY. 
Tom Poundall was a blind lad, the son 
of the old brick-maker, and one of the most 
extraordinary lads I ever knew; though 
blind he seemed to do without eyes better 
than most other lads with them. He was 
not very often with us, for he was in con- 
tinual request by the tradesman of the place 
as their errand boy. What! you say a 
blind lad? Yes, a blind lad. He knew 
every road, and field, and house for miles 
around. ‘The butcher sent him out on his 
old horse with a pair of panniers, to take 
orders and deliver meat to every house in 
the parish, The chandler did the same 
with his candles ; the shop keeper with his 
groceries. “I'‘om went singing along toa 
sort of tune that seemed to be timed to the 
jogging pace of the horse, and turned up 
dirty lanes and narrow passages between 
village garderis, through fields, and away to 
farm houses, wherever it might be, just as 
if he had the best eyes in the world. No- 
body could cheat him. Sometimes people 
attempted to try if they could not abstract 
a pound of candles, or a pound of sugar out 
of his panniers, but he seemed to have feel- 
ers all round him going down into the very 
bottom of his panniers. He knew in amo- 
ment if anybody only touched the panniers, 
and turning there, said: ‘‘ Now, my lad, 
what are you doing?” and if he did not re- 
ceive a satisfactory answer, he struck a 
heavy stroke .on the place with his stick, 
which was sure to hit the person severely 
that did not get out of the way. He knew 
any one that he met by his tread before he 
spoke; and so surprising was his faculty of 
perception, that many maintained that he 
could see, and only pretended blindness. 
This notion was the more strengthened by 
a very odd custom of his. He used to cut 
candle wicking for the chandler, and as he 
got up very early in winter mornings to his 
work, and worked at it late at night, he al- 
ways would have a candle to work by dur- 
ing the hours of darkness. The fact was, 
he had lost his sight by the small pox, and 
could perceive the difference between light 
and darkness, but could not distinguish one 
object from another. ‘Tom, moreover, like 
all blind people, always talked of seeing 
things. He would say he saw such a man 
at such a time, meaning merely that he met 
him. Ifa wedding or a funeral procession 
was going along the village, or any other 
sight which drew the people to their doors, 








Tom always went out as if to see it too. 
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He even went to see the illuminations on an 
occasion of victory, or some such other 
thing, in the two nearest market towns, and 
maintained that he admired one more than 
the other. It was no wonder, therefore, 
that many were incredulous about his blind- 
ness, and many were the tricks played upon 
him to discover the fact, but which always 
sufficiently proved his blindness. On one 
occasion my father saw him come singing 
down the lane below the village on the 
butcher's horse. ‘I'o try him therefore, he 
opened the gate of a field, which occupied 
the greater part of the width of the lane as 
it stood open, and the remaining space my 
father himself filled, by extending his arms, 
with his stick in one hand. ‘Tom came 
singing on up to the very gate, when the 
horse, of course, turned directly into the 
field. The moment he turned aside, Tom 
looked surprised, held his head on one side, 
and finding the horse, by the sound, had 
got upon the grass he burst out a laughing, 
saying, ““O! O! Robin, what, there isa 
gate open is there, and thou hast a mind for 
a little grass,eh?’’ And with that he turn- 
ed the horse back into the road, and my fa- 
ther having quietly put back the gate far 
enough for him to pass, 2s soon as he found 
the horse on the hard road again, he struck 
up his tane, and went singing on, without 
being aware of any body’s presence at the 
gate. At another time an old lady, living 
in a house close to a churchyard, in order 
to try Tom, opened a casement looking 
into it, as Tom was crossing it along the 
footpath, and calling to him, by various 
questions drew him nearer and nearer, till, 
seeing him in the midst of heaped graves 
and gravestones, she suddenly shut the 
window, and watched how he could regain 
the path. ‘Tom, who had drawn near to the 
lady, cautiously, and by degrees, now, ea- 
ger to regain the path, began to walk quick- 
ly back, and ran against tombs, and stum- 
bled over graves, in a manner that speedily 
convinced the lady that he could not see. 
The Boy’s Country Book. 
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A STRANGE DISEASE. 

The Pouts is a very bad disease, that children 
sometimes have. It makes them feel very bad; 
and act strangely. It makes them look ugly. 
The first sympton of this disease is, a sour face. 
When yousee this in a child, you may know that 


the fit is coming on. And, while it continues, it 
is of no use to try to please him. He won’t be 
suited with any thing. If his brothers or sisters 
wish to play with him, he is short and crabbed, 
and won’t consent to anything, they propose. 
If he sees any of them sitting in his chair, mark- 
ing on his slate, or reading a book that he has 
been reading, he will gruffly snatch it away. 
If any one speaks to him ever so kindly, he will 
answer in a pettish mood, or shrug up his shoul- 
ders, and turn away, without saying a word. If 
the fit comes on him at the table,:he will find 
fault with every thing that is offered him; and 
if it is put on his plate, he will look as sour as a 
vinegar tub, and turn up his nose as though 
something dreadfully offensive were before him. 
If it comes on when he has something good 
given him to eat, he will go away in a corner, 
and eat it alone. 

There is a little girl in the picture, who has 
the Pouts. See, she has turned her back to her 
mother, putting her fingers in her mouth, and 
looking sullenly upon the floor. She is very un- 
happy. If you could look into her heart, you 
would see a bad sight there, indeed, I thigk it 
would look like a nest of vipers. There you 


would see one little serpent hissing at you; 
another rattling, to warn you not to come near; 
and another snapping his jaws at you. But 
there is no danger that one who has the pouts 
will bite, if you only keep a little way off. He 
is like the porcupine, a little animal, with sharp | 
quills sticking out of his body ; who curls down | 
in a heap, when any other animal comes near} | 
and if they touch him, they will get their nose | 
full of quills. 
Cure For THE Povuts. 

Take a double handful of good humor ; a thim- 
ble full of the milk of human kindness ; with as 
| much geuerosity as will lie on a five cent piece ; 
shake them well together, and add a little of the 
sugar of love. If the fit usually comes on in the 
morning, take as much of the mixture at night, 
as will put the child to sleep without fretting. 
Repeat the dose in the morning, to keep it off 
during the day. But, if the spasms are too vio- 
lent to be thrown off by this medicine, send for 
Dr. Bircn. N. 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 

All my young friends can, as I hope, repeat, 
and have often repeated the golden rule; but do 
not some of you forget to govern yourselves by 
it, and to make it your rule of life? Ifso, you 
must not expect to prosper, or to enjoy the favor 
cither of man or of God. But if you remember 
and obey it at all times, you will receive a rich 
reward: men will reward you, and the blessed 
author of this rule will reward you. Some 
years ago a poor orphan boy in New York found 
a large amount of money and notes. And what 
did he do with it? Some of you might have 
kept the whole, but he did as he would that oth- 
ers should do to him, and restored the money to 
the owner, who immediately put most gf the 
$250 reward, which he had offered, into the 
Savings Bank for the use of the finder, and ex- 
pended the remainder in decently clothing the 
honest little fellow. Do you not think this lit- 
tle boy was more happy than he would have 
been if he had tried to keep all the money? 
Do you not think the Saviour was more pleased 
with him, and that the meeting at the judgment 
day will be more happy than as though he had 
been dishenest afd retained all he found. Imi- 
tate his example, if you should ever have occa- 
sion for it, and always do unto others as you 
would that they should do unto you. 








L. D. 
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THE BIRD'S NEST. 

There was a thick hawthorn hedge all mund 
Alfred’s little garden; and one morning he saw 
a little bird flying in and out so busily, that he 
wondered what it could mean. So he bent the 
hedge branches aside, very carefully, that he 
might not prick his fingers with the thorns, and 
put his little head into the opening to look among 
the leaves. Oh! there was the very prettiest 
sight! Five or six young birds in a tiny round 
nest, built of little roots and dry grass, and lined 
with the softest white feathers. When the birds 
heard the noise which Alfred made, brushing 
the branches away, they stretched a!l their little 
yellow mouths wide open, thinking their mother 
had come again to feed them. Alfred had nev- 
er seen anything so charming as this bird’s 
nest; and he was just putting out one hand to 
take it away, when he thought of his friend 
Frank, and the poor young swallow that fell out 
of its nest, and died, because Frank did not give 
it back to its mother. 

“No, you dear, pretty little things,” said the 
kind boy, as he pulled back his hand, “no, I 
will not make you die; I will nottake you away 
from your mother, who loves you just as well as 
my mother loves me. How should I grieve and 
cry, if some great strange man should steal me 
away, and carry me off where I should die per- 
haps of hunger or fear?” 

So Alfred left the little birds in their quiet, 
pretty home. But he could not he)p standing 
quite still, a little way off, to see how the old 
birds came, by turns, to feed their young. This 
was a good pleasure ; but it would have been a 
bad pleasure, if he had taken the nest away 
from the old birds, making the little ones starve, 
perhaps ; for only bad people take pleasure in 
what makes others unhappy. 

When the little birds were all fledged,—that 
is, when they could fly,—they loved to stay in 
the garden, where no one had troubled them ; 
and they often made Alfred very happy with 
their songs. 

Stories for Little Folks, Published by Wm. D. Ticknor. 
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A THIEF ARRESTED BY A DOG. 


The Dayton O. Transcript of the 12th inst. 
notices a singular instance of the sagacity of a 
dog. It seems that a person named Spangler 
called at the stove store of Col. Greer in Day- 
ton, under pretence of wanting to purchase some 














stoves. After some inquiries he left, but soon 
returned apparently intoxicated, and took a seat 
in the counting room. Col. Greer was soon 


| called out, and in his absence Spapgler took the 
| key out of the safe and attempted to depart. 
| The dog had been watching, and immediately 


seized and detained him until his master returned, 
when Spangler again attempted to leave, but 
was-again detained by this self-made officer. 
Col. Greer’s suspicions were aroused, Spangler’s 
pockets examined, and the key found upon him 
and restored to its place, when the dog seemed 
satisfied. 'The thief confessed, was arrested, 
and committed to prison. 
A FACT FOR THE CURIOUS. 

A. W. Palmer, of Cheam, in Surrey, England, 
tried a very striking experiment respecting the 
production of wheat. In July, 1841, he put one 
grain of wheat into a common garden pot; in 
August he divided it into four plants, and in 
three weeks. again divided these into twelve 
plants ; in September, these twelve were divid- 
ed into thirty-two, which in November were 
divided into fifty; and he then placed them in 
the open ground. In July, of 1842, twelve of 
them had failed, but the remainder of them were 
healthy. On the 19th of August they were cut 
down, and counted 1972 stems, with an average 
of 59 grains to the stem—giving thus the increase 
of 97,000 grains.—South Western Farmer. 


AN EVIL HEART. 

“ As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he,” 
-rov. XXiii, 7; and if our hearts are secretly 
glad at the misconduct of another, or at any mis- 
chief that befalls him, it is a great self-decep- 
tion to imagine that we would not do him any 
hurt if it were in our power. There is, in reali- 
ty, nothing but the fear of consequences that 
keeps us back from it. But remember, “ Harm 
watch, harm catch.” Even the wish of envy 
and spite against another is like so much bird- 
lime set to catch ourselves. “ I/]-will is sure to 
come home at last ;” and “ They that have glass 
windows should never throw stones ;” but ex- 
pect that, “with what measure they mete to 
others, it will be measured to them again.” 
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THE LAST PRAYER. 


We want sucha spirit of prayer as was ex- 
hibited in the striking incident that is related of 
Dr. Backus, former President of Hamilton Col- 
lege. ‘The doctor was upon his death-bed. His 
physician called upon him, and after approach- 
ing his bed-side and examining his symptoms 
with interest and solemnity, he left the room 
without speaking, but as he opened the door to 
go out, was observed to whisper something to 
the servant in attendance. “ What did the phy- 
sician say to you,” said Dr. B. “He said, sir, 
that you cannot live half an hour.” “Is it so,” 
said the great and good man, “ then take me out 
of my bed and place me upon my knees ; let me 
spend that time in calling on God for the salva- 
tion of the world!” His request was complied 
with, and his last breath was spent in praying 
for the salvation of his fellow-men; he died 
upon his knees. This is the earnest agonizing 
spirit of prayer that the church needs to feel. 
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A LITTLE BOY. 


A little boy, six years old, whose father had 
recently died, had gone to bed one evening, 
when his mother sat by the nursery fire, weep- 
ing at the remembrance of her loss. She sup- 
posed her son was asleep ; but after a little time 
he raised his head, and said, “ Mamma, won’t 
God be willing to be your husband?” “Why 
my dear,” said his mother, “how came you to 
think h@ would?” “ Because you say, now that 
papa has gone to heaven, God will be my father, 
and I don’t see why he won’t be willing to be 
your husband.” 


A NEW TEST OF BEAUTY. 

“Mr. R.” said a lady of our acquaintance to a 
young man, “do you nof think that Miss F. is a 
beautiful young lady ?” 

“T cannot say, madam, that I do,” was the 
reply. 

“Why, really, 1 am surprised, And you such 
a professed judge of beauty! 
that you do not think so?” 

*“] will inform you. A gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance called at her house after 10 o’clock 
in the morning, and she had not risen yet. She 
has never since appeared very beautiful to me.” 
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A young lady told a gentleman that her sil- 
ver thimble was nearly worn out, and asked him 
what reward she ought to have for her industry. 
The gentleman, in answer, sent her a new thim- 
ble the following morning, accompanied by these 
lines :-— 

“T send a thimble for fingers nimble, 
Which I hope will fit when you try it ; 

*T will last very long, if but half as strong 
As the hint you gave me to buy it.” 
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DECEITFULNESS OF SIN. 


“ What fruit had ye?” There is no real fruit 
in sin, the promises thereof are all false and de- 
ceitful. Gehazi promised himself gain, but got 
the leprosy. Balaam pursued honor, but met 
withasword. Achan found a wedge of gold, but 
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it cleaved asunder his soul from his body. The 
only fruits of sin are shame if we repent; and 
death if we do not repent.—Bishop Reynolds. 
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THE GREAT DESTROYER. 
~ Aman had his choice of three things—mur- 
der, robbery, or rum. He chose the latter, got 
drunk, and then committed the two former. 
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THE ERRING. 
BY JULIA A. FLETCHER, 


Think gently of the erring! 
Ye know not of the power 

With which the dark temptation came, 
In some unguarded hour. 

Ye may not know how earnestly 
They struggled, or how well, 

Until the hour of —— came, 
And sadly thus they fell. 


Think gently of the erring! 
Oh do not thou forget, 
However darkly stained by sin, 
He is thy brother yet. 

Heir of the self-same heritage ! 
Child of the self-same God ! 
He hath but stumbled in the path, 
Thou hast in weakness trod. 


Speak gently to the erring! 
For is it not enough 
That innocence and peace have gone, 
Without thy censure rough ? 
It sure must be a weary lot 
That sin-crushed heart to bear, 
And they who share a happier fate, 
Their chidings well may spare. 


Speak kindly to the erring, 
Thou yet mayst Jead them back, 
With holy words, and tones of love, 
From misery’s thorny track. 
Forget not thou hast often sinned, 
And sinful yet must be,— 
Deal gently with the erring one 
As God hath dealt with thee! 





THE STREAMLET. 


I saw a little streamlet flow 
Along a peaceful vale, 
A thread of silver, soft and slow, 
It wandered down the dale ; 
Just to do good it seemed to move, 
Directed by the hand of Love. 


The valley smiled in living green, 
A tree which near it gave 
From ncon-tide heat a friendly screen, 
Drank from its limpid wave. 
The swallow brushed it with his wing, 
And followed its meandering. 


But not alone to plant and bird 
That little stream was known, 
Its gentle murmur far was heard— 

A friend’s familiar tone! 
It glided by the cotter’s door, 
It blessed the labors of the poor. 


And would that I could thus be found, 
While travelling life’s brief way, 
An humble friend to all around, 
Where’er my footsteps stray ; 
Like that pure stream, with tranquil breast, 
Like it, still blessing, and still blest. 
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Turn, turn thy hasty foot aside, 
Nor crush that helpless worm ! 

The frame thy wayward looks deride 
Required a God to form. 

The common Lord of all that move, 
From whom thy being flow’d, 

A portion of His boundless love 
On that poor worm bestow’d. 

The sun, the moon, the stars, he made, 
For all his creatures free ; 

And spread o’er earth the grassy blade, 
For worms, as well as thee. 

Let them enjoy their little day, 
Their humble bliss receive ; 

Oh! do not lightly take away, 
The life thou canst not give. 


HUMILITY. 

A LESSON LEARNED FROM THE BIRDS. 
The bird that soars on highest wing, 

Builds on the ground her lowly nest ; 
And she that doth most sweetly sing, 

Sings inthe shade when all things rest: 
In lark and nightingale we see 
What honor hath humility. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A few copies of late Volumes of the Youth’s 
Companion, bound, may be had at this office, for 
One Dollar a Volume. 


{PAPERS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
Half Cent a piece—Odd Numbers of the Yourn’s 
Companton, for several years back—very suita- 
ble for Rewards for good behaviour and correct 
lessons in Sabbath Schools—may be had for 
Fifty Cents a hundred. 
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